THE  SYNDICALIST   CHALLENGE
From the first point of view its close connection with strict
Marxist Socialism is clear enough. Sorel accepts in its main
outline Marx's doctrine of historical materialism. Not indeed
what he terms " the caricature of that doctrine," according to
which " moral, political, aesthetic phenomena are determined
by economic phenomena." Such a formula is meaningless, for
" to state that one thing is determined by another without
giving at the same time an exact notion as to how the connection
takes place is just nonsense." What is true is that " you cannot
fully understand social phenomena without knowing their
economic basis," but " knowledge of the basis cannot be a sub-
stitute for knowledge of what is based " ; " the relations which
exist between the economic framework and the phenomena
it supports are extremely variable and cannot be translated
by any one general formula. It is impossible to speak of
determinism, for nothing is determinate."1
The last assertion indicates a serious point of divergence
between Sorel and Marx. "The latter tends to over-simplify
history, in order to explain everything in terms of the class-
war. Now this can't be done. He is right indeed in saying that
division into classes is the essential feature of the social mechan-
ism, but you cannot from that formulate some law of its whole
existence, or give a precise definition of the exact relationship
existing between its various aspects."2 The fact is that, as
Bernstein saw, there is in Marx a fundamental dualism: on
the one hand a belief in a gradual economic reorganization of
society, essentially constructive, reformist, Utopian, peaceful,
evolutionist; on the other, a belief in violent political ex-
propriation, conspiring, demagogic, terrorist. He tried to
combine the two, but only did it by a compromise in which
the specifically Socialist element became subordinated to the
politico-radical-revolutionary element.
However close fhe analogy between many of their views,
Sorel and Marx really belong to two different categories of
men. Sorel was essentially a moralist and a psychologist, more
interested in the motives of human actions than in their practical
1  Preface to Labriola, op. cit., pp. 7-8.
2  Preface to Merlino, op. cit., pp. v-xi.
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